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BALL 5 S HILL AMD FAKM 


To Concord by 8.24 A. M. train, crossing the river 
at West Bedford, spending the remainder of the forenoon at 
Ball’s Hill, driving to the Farm after dinner and walking 
back through the woods by way of Pulpit Rock, the Spring 
and Davis's Swamp in the late afternoon, strolling to Bensen's 
Landing and Pine Park after suppar. 

At Ball's Hill I heard the usual birds in about the 
usual numbers — Robins, Veeries, Creepers, Oven-birds, Red¬ 
starts, a Grosbeak, Chestnut-sided Warblers, Song and Swamp 
Sparrows, a Wood Pewee, King-birds, Red-wings, etc. 

A Wood Thrush was in full song among the oaks just 
behind the cabin at 5 P. M. and two hours later I heard what 
was doubtless the same bird at Bensen's Landing. On this 
second occasion I saw the bird perched on a branch of a 
le,rge oak at least 40 feet above the ground. Every time he 
sang he opened his wings and beat them with a rapid, 
quivering motion, closing them again at the end of each bar. 

He was a fine singer with a strong, clear voice. I have 
never found a Wood Thrush at Ball's Hill before excepting 
during migration. 

There were four or five Veeries singing in the 
immediate neighborhood of Ball's Hill,including the Blake- 
man glen and swamp. 

Two Bitterns were pumping at sunset, one directly 
opposite the cabin, the other in the south cove of Great 


Meadow 










A Grass Finch was singing in Pine Park at intervals 


O 

1 

through the day. 

At the Barrett Farm I inspected the Indigo Bird^s nest 

Indigo 

in the raspberry bushes near the barn and found that it con- 

Bird at 

tained one young bird about 4 days old and one or two in- 

Farm 

fertile eggs. 

Nest of 
Nashville 

Warbler 

All the eggs had hatched since my last visit in the 

Nashville Warbler's nest in the opening just behind Ball's 

Hill and the five young, several days old and already showing 

at 

pin feathers, filled the nest to overflowing. 

Ball’s Hill 

At Puloit Rock two Blackburnian Warblers were singing 

Blackburnian 

and two Partridges drumming, one on the wall where the isword 

ferns grow, the other near the western entrance to Birch 

Warbler 

Field. I heard another cock Partridge drumming in the usual 

Partridges 

place in Davis's Swamp. 

"Squeaking 

As I was standing motionless on the south side of 

Pulpit Rock watching a Gray Squirrel, I saw a Fox coming 

up" a 

down the middle of the Run. Trotting slowly in a nearly 

Fox 

• 

straight line he had nearly passed me at a distance of 

about 20 yards when I made a low squeaking sound. He instantly 

turned towards me and stopped, raising his head and lis¬ 
tening intently. I squeaked again,when he advanced a yard 

or two and again stopped to listen. This was repeated until 

he had come to within about ten feet of me. Even then he 

did not appear to bee me although there was nothing between 
taller - 

us ether than a PyrolajWintergreenj plant. But his sus- 


picions were evidently aroused and aftet sniffing the air 
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once or twice he drew back and,stalking a half circle around me, 
got my wind, when he at once started off at a great pace, 
taking long, light bounds and quickly disappearing among 
some dense young pines. As he came down the Run before I 
attracted his attention he trotted, as I have already said; 
not as a dog trots but much more lightly yet in a tired, list¬ 
less-seeming way more nearly like that of a Coyote. While 
approaching me after I had begun squeaking, his gait was a 
quick, nervous, yet singularly stealthy and noiseless walk, 
the head and tail carried low and in line with the body, the 
steps carefully regulated to avoid dry twigs or clusters of 
dead leaves. When he made the final halt and I gave my last 
squeak, his eyes roved excitedly from side to side, looking 
eagerly for some movement on the part of the supposed mouse 
and I could see the muscles swell in his lean fore-arms 
as he prepared to spring. 

I could not help feeling a bit nervous at this 
moment, for he was a big fellow and as gaunt and grim-looking 
as a starved ’Wolf. His color was faded and yellowish while 
his hair had fallen or worn off in places, giving his coat 
a ragged, nangy appearance. But his worst feature was his 
close-set, deeply-sunken, shifty eyes which seemed to 
express a mixture of hard shrewdness, remorseless cruelty 
and deep blood-guiltiness. They fairly made me shudder 
as they peered intently at me from so short a distance yet, 
strange to say, they did not once seem to meet mine. 
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Indeed their owner appeared all the while to he looking past 


• 

or through rather than at_ me. I must confess to a feeling 

of deep relief when he finally turned and fled although 

there was not, of course, the slightest danger of his 

attacking me. I suppose he mistook me for the stump of a 

tree. 

Skunks 

The skunks have "been enjoying their annual feast of 

and Turtles' 

turtles' eggs and on a larger scale even than usual, to 

nests 

• 

judge of the number of shells I found to-day in the sandy 

fields and openings near Ball 1 s Hill. I had supposed that 

the Skunk discovers the admirably concealed nest of the 

Turtle by his sense of smell but something that I observed 

this afternoon appears to cast doubt on this theory. 

When I was last at Ball's Hill (on June 3) I set out 

five-plants of the orange milk-weed in the field near the 

wood-shed, scattering them about in different places and 

with a trowel digging deep but narrow holes for the long, 

carrot-like roots. On visiting them to-day I found that all 

but one had been found and dug up by the Skunks. Neither 

the plants nor their roots had been eaten or even separated 

from the loose earth that had been thrown out with them. 

In each case the Skunk had gone to the very bottom of the 

excavation which I had previously made and in no instance 

had he dug other holes in the immediate vicinity. How could 

he have discovered these small, isolated plants scattered 

about amid a tangle of weeds and grass and,having found 

them, why did he go to the trouble of digging them up? 
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It seems reasonably certain that in some way he 
detected that the ground had been recently disturbed (althou^i 
I had packed it back closely about the plants and had added 
a light mulch of dry grass to protect their roots from the 
sun) and that he suspected a Turtle 5 s nest was concealed 
there. If this was so, he must have either confounded my 
scent with that of a Turtle or not have used his sense of 
smell at all. 

Two Red-shouldered Hawks were soaring and screaming 
on Holden's Hill and Pine Park this afternoon. 
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June 27 


Quail 8 s 
neW 
17 eggs 


Partridge 

with 


Notes 

of 

Y^lL Off- 

bill 

Cuckoo 


. . . A Quail was whistling in the distance and Pat told me 
that Arnold found its nest with 17 eggs, in his orchard, last 
week. Pat also says that he came on a brood of young Par¬ 
tridges on the West Bedford shore a few days ago. I started 
an old cock bird there this afternoon. 

♦ *♦♦**♦#*♦ 

As I was passing through a wood road behind Ball’s 
Hill, I heard a Partridge making the puppy-like whining 
cries which the old hen bird utters when anxious about her 
young. A little further on I heard the young calling on all 
sides of me in the dense alder thickets and presently one 
about as large as a Pigeon walked slowly and daintily across 
the path. I cannot imagine what could have disturbed and 
scattered them as none of my men had been that way. 

In a note-book which I used here last year I find 
a leaf which @vidently has never been copied and on which 
occurs the following inscription in pencil, doubtless made 
in the field? 

"Young partridges scattered calling feebly zee-zee- e. 

Old bird replies with a low cror-cror-cror . 11 

On the same leaf is the following transcript of the 
song of Coccygus americanus ? 11 Toc-toc-toc-toc-toc-toc-tOc-toc 
(all these notes hard, woodeny and on the same key) kau, kau, 
kau . The notes of another individual sounded more like tei- 
tet-tet-tet-tet-tet , tau . tau, tau i! 























****** * * ** 

My walk finally extended itself across the railroad 
and up through the lawn to Arnold's house where I was shown 
the Quail's nest. It was just over the wall from the main 
road in an apple orchard, in the side of a low mound close 
to an old stump surrounded by short and apparently dead 
grass which afforded it practically no shelter; but the nest 
was so deeply sunk into the side of the mound that the eggs 
could not be readily seen from above, although they were 
all visible and very conspicuous when we stood in frort of 
the nest a few feet off. Arnold said that the bird was 
sitting this forenoon but we found her absent this evening. 

At first glance the nest and its contents looked 
all right but on closer inspection we were surprised to 
find that all but three of the eggs had hatched . The shells 
of all but two had been left in the nest and most of them 
were arranged in such a way as to loo$ like perfect eggs, 
while several of them had the two halves hinged on one side 
and filling closely together all around the edges of the 
fracture so that it was necessary to pick them up and 
examine them closely before one could make sure that they 
were not shole. The shells of one of the eggs which were 
outside the nest lay directly in front of it, that of 
the other was to one side and a foot or more distant from 
the entrance. ... 
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Eave Swallows 


ne i 


Rig 


on 

Parker 8 s 


barn 


The Eave Swallows were at Parker's nesting under 


the eaves of the barn. Parker put up a cleat to support 
the nests this spiffing but in spite of it a number of nests 
full of young fell during the thunder shower of last evening, 
I was told. Parker's son says there were 17 complete and 
occupied nests yesterday. This morning there were only four 
or five perfect ones but I counted a dozen in which the birds 
were sitting, although some of them were little more than 
narrow, semi-circular platforms from which the young or 
eggs had apparently fallen. 


July 23 


****** * * * 


Canada 
Porcupine 
killed 
in Concord 



Pat Flannery tells me that Mason Wheeler killed a 
large Canada Porcupine last week near Bateman's Pond. There 
were two together but one escaped. The one killed was hung 
up in Davis's store for three days and was seen by many of 
the Concord people, including Herbert Holden. 















1900 

August 4 

♦ * * * * * # * * 

Snapping 

When I first came out at half-past six this morning, 

Tuples 

a pair of big Snapping Turtles were having a desperate fight 

fighting 

near the middle of the river. The struggle lasted five 

minutes or more and the ripples caused by it covered the 

whole river from shore to shore. 


August 5 

* * * * * * * # * * 

Scarlet 

The Tanager was still in red plumage but it had a 

Tanager 

patch of yellow feathers on each side of the breast which 

in red 

looked like recently assumed feathers of the autumnal dress. 

plumage 

It was anxious about a young bird which was near at hand and 

it flitted close about us, calling chup and erecting the 

feathers of the crown into a low crest. The young Tanager 

uttered at short, regular intervals a querulous, penetrating 

call which at a distance sounded like tu-e, near at hand 

like cher-ey or tcher-e and which was very like the hunger 

call of a young Grosbeak (Hobia) only more guttural )or 

perhaps I should say nasal) in quality. We did not see or 

hear the mother Tanager at all. 

+ * * * * + * * + 

Uj^ind. 

Plover 

Just before breakfast this morning I walked to 

Holden's meadow where I heard the call of the Upland Plover. 

The sound was distant at first but presently came nearer 

when I discovered two of the birds flying in company at a 

great height, circling over the meadow. . . 

















1900 

August 16 



Peculiar 

behavior 

of a 
Bittern 


******* * * * 

At the foot of the Holt I saw a Bittern standing on 

the high grassy bank. It discovered me a moment later and 

at once started off at a rather rapid but very clumsy run, 

tripping over slight obstacles and falling once or twice. 

On reaching some bushes which grew along a wire fence, it 

entered them, as I supposed, to hide but when I passed them 

I saw it standing erect and still on the other side. I 

paddled in near it, when it half squa,tted, at the same time 

or eight 

raising its hes.d and pointing up its bill. When within six/ 
yards, I raised my paddle and the Bittern flew. It rose with 
difficulty and after going a few yards struck against the 
wire fence, coming to the ground but immediately rising again 
and flying about 20 yards very slowly and feebly and at length 
alighting on the edge of a field of corn, into which it ran 
quickly. Its plumage was soaked and bedraggled which, I 
think, accounted for its halting flight. • . . 







1900 

October 4 


When I awoke at daybxreak the woods about the cabin 


were shrouded in dense fog. I could hear Crows cawing, Jays 

g ^ screaming, Robins calling, a Cat-bird mewing and a Screech 0w3l 

B*‘s Hill 


Birds 

whining. 

about the 

Presently a bird, which I took at first to be the 

cabin 

Cat-bird, began singing in subdued tones very near my window 

at day- 

uttering a prolonged medley of choking, stuttering, and 

break. 

whistling notes among which I soon recognized a feeble ren— 

Bicknell* s 

dering of the spring song as well as the call notes of 

Thrush 

Bicknell's Thrush. The next moment the bird appeared in an 

oak within a few yards and I identified him positively as 

sings 

Turdus aliciae bicknelli i $ h 1 - » J — a small, 

sotto 

voce 

dark specimen. He flitted about among the oaks near me for 

ten or fifteen minutes, frequently singing and still more fre¬ 
quently regaling himself on the berries of a frost grape 

which he usually took on wing, flying directly at the branches, 

seizing a berry while poising for an instant on beating wings 

and then alighting to swallow it. Later in the day Gilbert 

Cat-bird 

eating 

small 

wild 

grapes 

and I saw him at or near this grape vine many times. 

The Cat-bird also appeared repeatedly at the grape 

vine and several Robins joined him and shared his feast. 

The Rusty Blackbirds have established a roost this 

autumn in the button bushes opposite Bensen* s Landing. I 

A^koost 

o^^Rusty 

Black- 

birds 

heard them leave the roost this morning at about sunrise 

when the fog was at its thickest. Judging by the clamor they 

made as they p a ssed our cabin, there must have been over 100 
























birds in the flock. They returned to the roost this evening 
in small parties between sunset and dark, a few birds arriving 
half an hour or more before sunset. 


1900 

October 6 


#**# * * * * * 


At about six o*clock this morning as I was dressing, 

I heard a Golden Plover whistle seven or eight times. It was 
evidently flying and apparently at a considerable height 
and towards the eastward. I cannot recall noting this 
j-j-A. species in Concord for more than thirty years. If I remem¬ 
ber rightly, D. C. French shot one and perhaps saw a few 
others at Hubbardville the first year (1867) the family 
occupied their farm there. 


Golden 

P lover 

heard 

at 








CONCORD. 


At daybreak I heard Fox Sparrovirs chirping all about 
the new cabin, in which I spent the night. They were evidently 
the birds seen last evening on their way back across the 
river, for on my way to the station I found them in the 
hollow filled with willows just beyond the pine grove be¬ 
hind the stone boat-house. There were about a dozen Tree 
Sparrows and five or six Juncos with them. All three 
species were singing, and the Fox and Tree Sparrows were 
at their very best. The rich contralto voices of the former 
and the wild, sweet notes of the latter constantly inter¬ 
mingled, and at times five or six birds of each species 
were singing at once. The Juncos did their best to make 
themselves heard, also, but their weak trills were scarce 
audible. It was the finest thing of the kind that I have 
heard for years, and I lingered so long listening that I 
nearly lost my train. 

There were Song Sparrows and Red-wings singing on 
my land, too, but I scarce noticed them. Earlier in the 
morning I heard a Flicker shouting in the direction of 
Hobbs®s Camp. It is singular how much later they are in 
their arrival here than in the Cambridge Region. Perhaps 
the birds we hear near Cambridge in March are our winter 
residents and not migrants just up from the South, as is 
commonly supposed. 
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CAMBRIDGE 



1901 
April 5 



Geese 



♦ * * * * * * * * 

Soon after reaching the cabin I started to walk 
to the Farm. Just as I reached Bensen's pasture, I heard 
Geese honking. The sound as it first came to my ears from 
a distance of perhaps a mile was exceedingly like the 
baying of hounds. Presently I caught sight of the noble 
birds, high up over the Great Meadows, stretched out in 
a line nearly one hundred yards in length and extending 
at a right angle to their line of flight. As they ad¬ 
vanced, they changed to the hollow formation and inclined 
their flight to the westward, passing nearly over the 
Barrett house, then sweeping eastward over the Green 
Field, then back up river past Davis’s Hill, finally 
wheeling again and going off towards the northeast. What 
a clamor they madei At times they would burst out into 
a general outcry; then,after a moment of silence, an old 
gander would honk once or twice in deep, sonorous tones, 
another would answer him and then another until a dozen 
or more were again calling at once. Everyone saw and 
heard them; the men working at the Farm, Bensen at his 
house, Gilbert and Pat at the cabin. The counts made of 
the flock varied from sixty to seventy birds. They were 
evidently tempted to alight on the flooded meadows, for 
when they circled back over Ball’s Hill they lowered 
their flight to scarce one hundred yards above the earth, 
but the sight of a couple of muskrat hunters in a red 
canoe probably decided them to continue on their jpurney 


northward 





CONCORD 


Spent forenoon at Ball’s Hill, where the Nashville 
Warbler and Oven-bird were noted. There was also a Solitary 
Vireo in full song and in the afternoon I saw another in 
the orchard at the Farm. 

At about 8 A. M. a Bald Eagle with white tail but 
apparently dark head appeared over the Hill, soaring in 
circles at an immense height — fully 5000 feet, I should 
say, for the bird looked scarce larger than a Pigeon. With 
it was an adult Herring Gull which kept rising above and 
stooping down at it, uttering its shrill cleur-cleur-cleur- 
cleur at each swoop. The Eagle paid no apparent attention 
to its attacks but continued to swing around and around in 
graceful circles. 

Lawrence’s son told me to-day that his brother 
caught a young Great Horned Owl in the pine woods by the 
river (where I found the two young in 1899) last Sunday 
(May 5th). It was out of the nest and perched in a tree, 
but still in the down and unable to fly. He has it in a 
cage at the Farm, 

Vegetation advanced r apidly to-day, but it is still 
very backward. The white willows showed green foliage this 
evening. 









CONCORD 


Walter Deane and I went to the Farm in the fore¬ 


noon, rowing up to Dakin's Hill and walking the remainder 
of the way. 


The water is at a pitch unprecedented within my 


recollection for this season and nearly up to that of the 
early spring floods. The meadows are so deeply submerged 
that no grass is visible anywhere and the tops of most 
of the bushes are covered. We saw only five or six Red-wings 
but found two of their nests in bushes on the edge of the 
woods at Holden's Hill. Most of the birds have evidently 
left the river during the past two weeks. 

Many of the Bobolinks, too, have been driven from 
their usual haunts and this, no doubt, will account for 
their unusual abundance to-day on the Holden farm, where 
we saw three males and a female in the field in front of 
the house. There were also two pairs in the field near 
the Holden spring and a male singing in Lawrence's field. 

We spent several hours walking about in the woods 
and openings at the Farm where we found a large number 
of birds as the following list will show. It contains 
only birds seen or heard on the Farm itself, most of them 
near the house, although a few, including the Blackburnian 
and Black-throated Green Warblers were in the woods near 
Pulpit Rock. The list probably includes nearly all the 
species that are breeding on the Farm this season. 




The Golden-winged Warbler was in the brush-grown 
pasture west of the house on the further side of the brook. 

We watched it closely for some time. It was feeding and 
singing in the tops of the numerous small elms which are 
scattered about over this pasture. At first it was very 
restless, flying from tree to tree and remaining in one 
place only just long enough to sing three or four times; 
but it finally settled itself in an elm where it spent fif¬ 
teen or twenty minutes, alternately singing and feeding. 

Its song was longer than usual, consisting of either 
five or six notes, thus; zee . de-de-de-de or zee,, de-de-de- 
de-de. It invariably threw up its head and opened its 
mouth wide while uttering these notes. Sometimes it sang 
half a dozen times or more in succession without shifting 
its position. Once it sang on wing , uttering a shrill, wiry, 
rapidly enunciated ti-ti-ti-ti- zee , ti-ti-ti-ti- zee . These 
notes were given as the bird was pitching down a steep 
incline toward the top of a small elm in which he alighted. 

I think he did not move his wings duing the descent. When 
I first saw him, he was nearly over my head at a height 
of about 100 feet and just beginning to sing, I did not 
see him before. This flight song of the Golden-wing is 
wholly new to me. It is very unlike the usual song but 
scarcely more musical. The singer is, I think, the only 
male which is settled on the Farm this season. 






r 4\* set— 

The Northern Crested Flycatchers were very noisy 
this morning. They gave the single queep , the qui-qui-qui- 
qui-qui sometimes preceded and sometimes followed by one 
or two queeps and the rolling k~e-e_-(5--e_, kr-r-r-r, kr-r-r-r. 

The song of the Blackburnian Warbler is highly 
variable. That of the bird heard near Pulpit Rock this 
morning was normal in form but it wholly lacked the usual 
wiry quality being, indeed, rich and guttural in tone like 
the song of the . The bird, a brilliantly 

colored one, was feeding in the upper branches of a large 
white oak. 

In the woods between Pulpit Rock and the road to 
Bensen’s we started an^ Oven-bird from her nest under some 
pines in the top of a knoll. There were five eggs which 
looked as if they had been incubated several days. 

As we approached the farm-house, we heard Red¬ 
shouldered Hawks screaming loudly and presently saw four 
of them soaring majestically in circles at a great height 
above the earth, nearly over Lawrence’s house. For nearly 
a minute all four were together; then they separated, two 
drifting off to the eastward, the other two towards the 
west. As nearly as I could make out, there were two of 
each sex. 

Bluebirds have their first broods on wing and the 
males were singing again but neither so freely nor so 
fervently as they sing earlier in the spring. They are 





as numerous this year as I have ever known them to be. 

The Phoebe at the Farm was singing rather freely 
this morning. I think the female must have built a second 

nest (her first was apparently deserted soon after it was 

. half 

finished) in the bam cellar, but as the cellar is/full of 

water I am unable to investigate the matter fully. 

In the afternoon, Walter and I went through the 
Blakeman woods and over Pine Ridge where we found a female 
Bay-breasted Warbler feeding in the same cluster of pitch 
pines where I saw a female last year. 

Early this morning we heard Black-polls singing 
all about Ball’s Hill and saw five or six males and two 
females. 

An Alder Flycatcher in the submerged belt of trees 
and bushes on the opposite side of the river near the 
stone boat-house was exceedingly noisy from 7 to 8 A. M., 
uttering his harsh qui-witchy at short, regular intervals. 

A Redstart was beginning her nest this morning in 
the same fork of the same birch by the landing near the 
cabin where a nest was built two years ago. I saw one 
building in an app^e tree by the old well at the Farm on 
May 28. 

Cuckoos are pitifully scarce this year. Thus far, 
I have heard only three or four — all Black-bills. 







There are literally no Rails and as yet no Marsh 
Wrens. I had begun to fear that the Bitterns had given up 
attempting to breed and had departed but I heard one 
pumping this evening in the direction of Hobbs’s Camp. 

Herbert Holden tells me that this morning and a 
week ago to-day he saw a black and white Duck which, from 
his description, I think must have been either a Whistler, 
or a Hooded, Merganser. On both occasions it started from 
among the Hooded belt of threes between the Holt and 
Hunt’s Pond and flew low over the water, going only a short 
distance before alighting again. On the second occasion 
it dropped into the open water on the meadows and,when 
Holden pursued it, resorted to diving"^ On May 26th, Holden 
had an interesting experience with a Great Horned Owl in 
the woods just to the northward of Lawrence’s Pines. As he 
was paddling along close to shore, the bird started from a 
tree nearly over him. It flew so slowly and heavily that 
he followed it back into the woods. It carried something 
in its feet which H. supposed to be a bird or Squirrel and 
which impeded its movements greatly. Indeed, after taking 
several flights, it alighted on the ground so completely 
exhausted that it allowed H. to walk directly up to it, 
when he discovered that its burden was a steel trap with 
a short piece of chain attached. One of its toes was caught 
in the jaws of the it rap which it had apparently been carrying 
about for several days. H. pressed it down firmly with $iis 
paddle and released it from the trap when it at once flew off 
to a considerable distance, pursued by a mob of Crows. 



